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IN SEARCH OF PROUST 





John L. Moffat 





IT WAS IN THE CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LIBRARY that I 
started looking for Proust, some twelve years ago. And a fine 
set of him did I find there, delightfully bound. But my first 
reaction was similar to that of the French publisher who 
refused Proust’s MS in 1912 with the plaint: ‘I may be 
ground-glass-stoppered but it’s beyond me how a man can 
take up thirty pages describing how he turns over in bed 
before he goes to sleep. * When I read Sodome et Gomorrhe 
II (ii) under a mosquito net in Fiji seven years later neither 
the heat nor the hypertrophic Proustian sentences could stifle 
my interest. 





: a. Louis de. Comment debuta Marcel Proust. Paris, NRF, 
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In September, 1946, I took up the quest in Bristol, Eng. 
land. What a city! The city of Bishop Butler, of Burke, 
of Chatterton, where last week I saw Hamlet acted in 
Britain's oldest theatre and, in the same street, the prototype 
of the inn in Treasure Island and Britain's earliest lending 
library—the library to which Coleridge wrote, on being 
reprimanded for having his book overdue, ‘Our learned 
and ingenious committee may read thro’ two quartos, i.e, 
two thousand and four hundred pages of close printed Greek 
and Latin in three weeks, for aught I know to the contrary. 
I pretend to no such intenseness of application or rapidity 
of genius ’.+ 

The present Central Reference Library, College Green, 
abuts the fine Norman Arch which was once the entrance to 
the Abbey of Saint Augustine, now Bristol Cathedral. A 
little to the North West rises lovely green Brandon Hill, 
surmounted by the Cabot Tower, and only a few hundred 
yards to the rear is the Floating Harbour where Cabot him- 
self embarked in 1497, with a crew of eighteen, to discover 
Newfoundland. If one is not too distracted by so- many 
historical associations one can distinguish on the ground 
floor of this fine library the glass display cabinet in the tiled 
vestibule, the Reading Room, the Lending Library, and the 
Library of Commerce. In the basement is a delightful 
Children’s Library, and upstairs is the Reference Library. 
Restraining my curiosity regarding numerous special collec- 
tions housed in galleries overhead, I settled down at a broad, 
leather-topped table where I was brought without delay a 
dozen large volumes of the Library Association’s Subject 
Index to Periodicals. 1 had soon listed fifty odd articles on 
Proust, and in the three volumes of The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s Essays and General Literature Index culled a further 
three dozen references to Proust in books published since 
1900. 

I have often returned to the Central Reference Library 
to hear their public lectures. Each year they issue free an 
attractively printed booklet giving the titles, dates, and times 
of these lectures, the names and qualifications of the lectur- 
ers, and a list of books to read on each subject. Here, for 
example, is the list for the 1946-47 season: George Borrow; 





+ Hutton, Stanley. Bristol and its Famous Associations. Bristol, 
Arrowsmith, 1907. 
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India; Control of Atomic Energy; Old Bristol; Art and Bio- 
graphy; Twentieth Century Music—Evolution or Revolu- 
tion?; People on Paper—Characters I have Met in Books; 
The Cleverness of Mr Coward; Visual Planning and the 
Future of Our Cities; Morals and Politics; Georgian Somer- 
set; How to Produce a Play. 


The lecturers were carefully chosen. On atomic energy, 
for instance, we heard Professor N. F. Mott of Bristol Uni- 
versity, one of the world’s authorities on the subject. On 
Old Bristol we heard Mr William Edwards who has devoted 
a lifetime of study on the subject and written books on it. 
For his lecture the Reference Library was packed out. Even 
the over-head galleries were crammed full of enthusiastic 
Bristolians. Despite the size of the building, not a word 
was lost. A perfect loud-speaker system relayed the lecture 
intact, even to the listeners stacked away in the remotest 
depths of the special collections, smelling again in their 
imaginations the six-foot wide streets which had to be strewn 
over with barge loads of sand when Queen Elizabeth visited 
the city. Mr Coward was expounded by the Headmaster of 
Bristol Grammar School. Visual planning was treated by 
Dr Nikolaus Pevsner, author of the well known Penguin 
book. 


The University of Bristol, which boasts Winston Churchill 
for its present Chancellor, is one of the most modern British 
universities, having received its charter as late as 1909. The 
buildings, designed by Sir George Otaley, dominate the 
elevation close to the heart of the city, of which the strikingly 
beautiful University Tower is one of the prominent orna- 
ments. This tower was donated by Sir George and Mr Henry 
Wills, whose family has long been endeared to cigarette- 
smoking New Zealanders. The library of the faculty of arts 
contains 82,000 bound volumes and receives 504 learned 
periodicals. In eighteen months I have seen only a fraction 
of it all. Research workers are given a permanent table, 
with a drawer in it, and a leather-seated chair, in a bay all 
to themselves. The light oak woodwork, large leaded 
windows, white freestone and expanses of well bound sets of 
specialized periodicals, combine to create an atmosphere 
midway between a cathedral choir and a private study. In 
these congenial surroundings I continued the work of estab- 
lishing my bibliography with the aid of Thieme’s Biblio- 
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graphie de la Litterature Francaise de 1800 a 1930; Talvart 
and Place’s Bibliographie des Auteurs Modernes de Langue 
Francaise; the Librairie Francaise; Livres de l’'annee 1933-8; 
the catalogue of the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris; the 
Cumulative Book Index; the British Museum's five-yearly 
subject indexes, supplemented by the modern French liter- 
ary histories of Albert Thibaudet, Danial Mornet, Rene 
Lalou, Marcel Braunschvig, and the contributions of Eugene 
Jolas and Denis Stuart to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
yearbooks. 


After three months of building up a bibliography, which 
soon contained over five hundred items, the book hunting 
proper commenced. The Faculty of Arts Library possessed 
a dozen or so good reference works on Proust: the Pastiches 
et Melanges, the Scott-Moncrieff translation, and a copy of 
the invaluable Lettres a une Amie, published in a limited 
edition at Manchester in 1942; and was later to acquire the 
six volumes of Proust’s Correspondence Generale. In the 
bay where I worked I had within arm’s reach sets of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, the Mercure de France, the 
Revue de Litterature Comparee, Modern Language Notes, 
and the Modern Language Review; and in adjacent bays, 
Proceedings of the Modern Language Association, Essays 
and Studies, the Revue Philosophique, and the Revue de 
Metaphysique et de Morale, to mention but a few. But one 
is not limited to these local resources. In the library is a 
Union Catalogue of the Periodical Publications in the Uni- 
versity Libraries of the British Isles, with details of the 
precise years held by each library, and one can borrow any of 
these by interloan. These interloan facilities are available 
for books, too. The card the postman left this morning, for 
example, announces politely that Proust’s French translation 
of Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens had arrived. It had been bor- 
rowed for me from the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
Earlier in the month I was working at Proust’s translation 
of Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies, which the library had bor- 
rowed for me from the Bibliotheque de la Ville, Neuchatel, 
where fortunately I remembered having spotted a copy in 
their card catalogue while on a visit to Switzerland at 
Christmas, 1946. 


The two books just mentioned will serve to illustrate that 
even libraries have their limits. There is not a single copy 
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of either of them in any library in the British Isles. It is 
a tedious business copying out a whole book for oneself. 
Hence the pursuit of texts has sometimes to be carried on 
outside of libraries. 


Opposite Bristol University is the bookshop of Messrs 
William George’s Sons, who celebrated their centenary in 
November of last year. Their French section, new and 
second-hand, is admirably representative of the best things 
in French literature and merits a daily examination. Copies 
of new books arrive in ones and twos only, and interesting 
second-hand items do not wait long for a buyer with two 
and a half thousand students across the road. Unfortunately, 
the book firms in Paris are less helpful, or even impotent. 
Orders placed for French texts range themselves about 
equally under the heads: this year, next year, sometime, 
never. Of French publishers Plon seems best able to fulfil 
an order, and to this firm I owed the early acquisition of 
six volumes of Proust’s correspondence and Marie Scheikev- 
itch’s Souvenirs d’un Temps Disparu. In this fascinating 
work the author relates how she was instrumental in having 
published in Le Temps a meeting between E.-J. Bois and 
Marcel Proust on the eve of the publication of the first 
instalment of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, an interview 
in which Proust defined some of the aims he had in mind 
in writing this enormous work. From the extracts quoted 
I judged the interview to be of capital importance. I took 
the first train to Paddington and rang through to the British 
Museum from the station platform. Files of Le Temps, 
they said, were stored in the new offshoot of the British 
Museum, the British Museum Newspaper Library at Colin- 
dale. Half an hour in the underground and I emerged into 
the daylight again within a hundred yards or so of my objec- 
tive. The front door was still jammed from the blitz, but 
enquiries from the house next door elicited the information 
that an entry could be effected through a small door in the 
far end. After an uneventful navigation through endless 
piles of nondescript material—newspapers, I suppose—I found 
myself, like Alice at the bottom of the rabbit’s burrow, 
before a little door. A courteous official took my hat, coat, 
and belongings and ushered me aloft. I had no reader’s 
ticket, but the librarian made no demur. By the time I had 
signed a paper the enormous bound bulk of Le Temps for 
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1913 was propped up against a wooden easel on a large table, 
and I was allowed to turn the immense pages undisturbed, 
perched on the extreme edge of a huge chair. I copied the 
article verbatim and bore it back to Bristol in triumph. 


INCUNABULA & MEDIEVAL MSS 
IN DUNEDIN 





D. H. Borcharat. 





IN APRIL 1924 the eminent English bibliographer, A. W. 
Pollard, wrote as follows to a Dunedin collector: ‘I am 
glad you are getting some specimens of 15th century print. 
ing. I wish the Dominion libraries would acquire imore 
early English books instead of letting Dr * * * convey all 
the best of them to the United States, as he has been doing 
at the Christie-Miller sale this week ’. 

Naturally enough, New Zealand cannot boast of such col- 
lections of incunabula and early manuscripts as there are 
in New York, in London, or even in many small universities 
of the European continent. Many reasons account for this 
local scarcity of examples of early printing and MSS. In 
the first place European collections grew up in what I would 
term their natural surroundings, that is to say, medieval 
manuscripts were usually produced specifically for the use 
of the monastery or learned institution where they were 
written, and later on the same could be said of a great num- 
ber of the early printed books. Secondly, incunabula as 
well as early manuscripts command too high a price on the 
European and American book markets to be within the reach 
of many New Zealand pockets. And lastly, the men and 
women who settled in New Zealand during the last hundred 
years were more in need of practical guides, technical and 
cultural, than of historical monuments illustrating the art 
of printing. 

Incunabula have, however, a wider significance than 
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merely to illustrate the history of printing—even if librarians 
agree that printing is the finest of all arts. They present, 
as nothing and nobody else will ever present it, the spirit 
of that age which gave birth to the beginnings of modern 
thought, of modern philosophical, religious, scientific, and 
political ideas. New Zealand has now stepped into the sec- 
ond century of her existence as a country thoroughly imbued 
with, and reared on, European culture, and we can no longer 
justifiably overlook those specimens of early printing which, 
in a way, are basic to our cultural heritage. 

The centennial celebrations of Otago brought forth also 
a demand to survey, however briefly the few examples of 
early printing which are to be found in the libraries of Dun- 
edin. I shall not bore the reader with a lengthy list of 
titles, but merely mention a few of the books and manu- 
scripts to be found in the libraries of Sélwyn and Knox Col- 
leges, the Dunedin Public Library, and Otago University 
Library. 


OTAGO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The University Library has a number of incunabula, most 
of them acquired as part of a recent valuable gift of early 
printed books from the late Willi Fels, C.M.G. The oldest 
dated book is a collection of expositions and commentaries 
on the Bible known under the name of Mamotrectus, and 
compiled by Johannes Marchesinus. The book was printed 
in Venice by Franciscus Renner and Nicolaus de Frankfordia 
in 1476, only thirty years after Gutenberg’s invention. It 
is a nicely printed book, with handpainted initials and capi- 
tals in blue and red, and with many marginalia by an old 
hand. It’s typography is an excellent example of the close 
following by the earliest type designers of the best contem- 
porary manuscript. 

A particularly fine piece of printing is Lucan’s Pharsaliae 
issued in 1486 in Venice by Nicolaus Battibove. This is one 
of the best early editions. The copy has been cleaned and 
except for a few repairs on the last four leaves, it looks 
‘almost like new’. 

One of the best known printers at the end of the 15th 
and in the early 16th century was Aldus Manutius, of Ven- 
ice. He was one of the first to use Greek and Hebrew letters, 
and his achievements in beautiful printing stand comparison 
with any production of later presses, including those of to- 
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day. The University Library owns a number of Aldines, 
including an incunabulum, the Institutiones Graecae Gram- 
maticae of Urbanus printed in 1497. This is a first edition, 
and at the same time the first book on Greek grammar with 
a Latin commentary and explanations. Erasmus complained 
in a letter of 1499 that it was impossible to procure a copy 
of this book because it was so much in demand. That was 
two years after the date of publication. This copy has suf. 
fered somewhat either at the hand of unrespecting students 
or through the overeagerness of some scholar, but a very 
skilful craftsman has performed a number of grafting opera- 
tions on the lower margins of the first and last leaves which, 
considering the damage, are very good examples of book 
repairs. 

There is also in the University Library one leaf from an 
illustrated Nuremberg Bible, printed probably in the 1480's. 
It has woodcut illustrations in colour on both pages, one 
showing the plague of locusts, the other the darkness over 
Egypt. Both are very vivid in expression and though the 
landscape is scarcely Egyptian, they give a fine impression of 
Renaissance book illustrations. 


KNOX COLLEGE 
At Knox College I saw only one incunabulum, a Biblia 


Latina, printed in Brescia by Angelus and Jacobus Britan- 
nici, 1496. But there are some old manuscripts about which 
I shall have something to say further on. 


SELWYN COLLEGE 


The most important collection of incunabula in Dunedin 
is in Selwyn College. They come from the library of the 
late Bishop Nevill who acquired them from the widow of 
Bishop Shoults in England shortly before he came to New 
Zealand in 1870. There are about eighty incunabula of all 
sizes and in various conditions of repair. When work was 
begun on the famous Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke (the 
unique international union list of incunabula which un- 
fortunately was interrupted at the letter E by the Second 
World War), these were included. As might be expected, the 
majority deal with religious subjects. One of the finest is 
Ubertino de Casalo’s Abor Vitae Crucifixi Jesu Christi, 
which was printed in Venice by Andreas de Bonetis, in 1485. 
It is an exceptionally beautiful copy. 
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Boccaccio’s famous treatise on the genealogy of the gods 
(including demi-gods) is there in the edition of 1497, made 
by Manfredus de Bonellis, of Venice. The book contains 
thirteen schematic woodcuts intended to show the relation- 
ships of the gods of classical antiquity. The book is attrac- 
tive but very far from rare. 

Of most interest to me personally in this collection are 
the books of a general scientific or didactic nature. There 
are two dealing with all aspects of 15th century scientific 
thought: Bartholomeus Anglicus, De Proprietatibus Rerum, 
printed in Lyons by Peter Ungar in 1482; and G. Valla, 
De Expetendis et Fugiendis Rebus Opus, printed in Venice 
by Aldus Manutius, probably before 1501. Whether the 
book by Valla is an incunabulum is open to some doubt, — 
but I believe it to be one. At any rate, it is a most inter- 
esting volume consisting of two parts and printed in that 
beautiful Aldine type of which I wrote above. The table of 
contents lists chapters on philosophy, logic, rhetoric, mathe- 
matics, physics, astrology, music, etc. This type of encyclo- 
paedia was not uncommon in the 15th century, when any 
man who wished to be called learned, knew not only the 
Latin language and literature but was also well versed in 
history, mathematics, astrology and all the natural sciences 
as they were known at that time. This copy is also interest- 
ing because in a typographical respect it is not quite com- 
plete. Though it has probably all the pages and leaves it is 
supposed to have (I have not had time to collate it), it is 
without the handprinted initials which have been provided 
for but never carried out, so that chapter and paragraph 
headings begin with an empty space, about one inch or 
more square, in the middle of which there is only a very 
tiny letter, indicating the initial to be painted in the place 
provided. 


As a final example from this collection I must mention a 
little booklet by Thomas Aquinas which, as is so often the 
case with early incunabula, has no imprint. The title is 
De Modo Confitendi et De Puritate Conscientiae. Enquiries 
made at the British Museum have shown it to have been 
printed in Speyer, Germany, in or about 1472 by the ‘ prin- 
ter of the Gesta Christi’. Such vague indications regarding 
the imprint occur sometimes with incunabula because the 
early printers often did not care, or did not want, to put 
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their name to their books. 

Dunedin has probably one of the biggest collections of 
incunabula in the Dominion. Only by looking at a cata- 
logue like that of the Public Library of Victoria, in Mel- 
bourne, (Foxcroft and Pitt, Catalogue of Fifteenth Century 
Books and Fragments) can one realize our fortune in possess- 
ing more than just an accumulation of single sheets as is 
found in that library. Most of our early printed books are 
complete and in fairly good condition. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Before concluding I must say a very few words about some 
of the early MSS which are treasured in Dunedin. In the 
University Library we have a single leaf from a large illu- 
minated manuscript Bible, dating back to the 14th century. 
Besides this there are two fine little Books of Hours, illu- 
minated in the traditional style, also from the late 14th 
Century, as well as two MSS of historical interest to the 
Franciscan Order. 


There are two particularly fine manuscripts at Knox Col- 
lege. One consists of a few sheets of the Bible, in large 
folio, with fine blue and gold initials dating probably from 
the early 14th century; the other is an early 15th century 


Book of Hours in Flemish, illuminated in red, blue, and 
gold. 


At Selwyn College are again more MSS than elsewhere in 
Dunedin. The few I have been able to inspect are not par- 
ticularly beautiful. One indeed is in a very sad state. It 
appears to be fairly old, written about 1375, but a lot of it 
is missing and what is left is suffering from dry rot. An- 
other, a very large and enormously thick volume, entirely 
manuscript, with the title Malogranatus written towards the 
end of the 14th century or even later, is such a monument 
to monastic labour as to illustrate most impressively the 
debt we owe to Gutenberg and his invention. 


The Dunedin Public Library has recently been enriched 
by a donation of two exceptionally beautiful manuscripts 
from the collection of Alfred and Isabel Reed. One is a 
portion of the Bible with fine ornamental capitals in red 
and blue, the other is a work consisting of one hundred and 


forty-five leaves of the finest vellum appropriately embel- 
lished. 
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If there remain manuscripts and old books in private 
hands in Otago it is to be hoped that they also will find their 
way into libraries. Until they are placed in a public insti- 
tution these unique monuments of medieval art always run 
the risk of that fate which has already destroyed so many 
of them, that of being cut into single leaves in order to 
bring a higher return which has been the custom of so many 
rapacious booksellers in Europe, especially in the last hun- 
dred years. 


THE DOVES PRESS 





C. R. H. Taylor 





THE ALEXANDER TURNBULL LIBRARY has recently acquired 
one of the most remarkable groups of books known to the 
world today. This is a set of the complete productions of 
the Doves Press, which operated at Hammersmith, outside 
London, from 1900 to 1916. These volumes are honoured 
among printing authorities as representing the highest level 
of type design, printing, and style generally that has ever 
been attained. 

The books of William Morris, famous socialist, artist, and 
craftsman, at his Kelmscott Press are perhaps better known 
but, handsome and imposing as they are, they are excelled 
in most respects by the perfection of the Doves books. A 
full set of the Kelmscott books is also among the library's 
possessions. 

The Doves Press was established by T. J. Cobden-Sander- 
son and Emory Walker, inspired directly by William Morris, 
and the utmost care and many carefully worked-out ideals 
went into their work. They printed on hand-presses of the 
Albion make, their paper was especially made with its water- 
mark of the two doves, the type was designed and cast to 
their exact specifications, modelled upon the fifteenth- 
century types of Nicholas Jensen of Venice, and the choice 
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SPECIMEN OF THE WORK OF THE DOVES PRESS 











of the works actually printed was part of a preconceived 
programme. 

It is generally agreed that their greatest achievement was 
the five-volume edition of the Bible, which has been de- 
ribed as ‘dangerously near perfection’. Its merit, as with 
all the Doves books, lies in the utter clarity and artistic 
proportion of the letters, their setting and disposition upon 
the pages. 

The Doves Press terminated its activities in dramatic 
fashion. In his last book, the catalogue of the press, Cobden- 
Sanderson stated: 


To the bed of the River Thames, the River on whose banks I have 
printed all my printed Books, I The Doves Press, bequeath The Doves 
Press Fount of Type,—the punches, matrices, and the type in use at 
The Doves Press at the time of my death. And may the River, in 
its tides and flow, pass over them to and from the great sea for ever 
and ever, or until its tides and flow for ever cease; then may they 
share the fates of all the worlds and pass from change to change 
for ever upon the Tides of Time, untouched of other use. 

And this he duly did, stealing out at night in many jour- 
neys to the river, hurling his heavy burdens to their last 
rest. It was contrary to his agreement with Emery Walker 
and was the occasion of a considerable to-do. 

The particular series obtained now by the Alexander 
Turnbull Library is additionally interesting for its associa- 
tions, for many of the volumes are presentation copies to 
C. H. St. John Hornby, proprietor of another press, the 
Ashdene, whose reputation approaches very near to that of 
these others. Some contain letters from Cobden-Sanderson, 
some are bound especially by the Doves bindery, but most 
of the books are in the simple vellum that is at once hand- 
some, durable, and unpretentious. 

This acquisition is part of a programme of developing 
more thoroughly the already fine collection of modern fine 
printing in the library. 


PERSONAL 


Miss NGARITA GORDON, Librarian, Adult Education Centre, 
Auckland, and formerly on the staff of the Otago University 
Library, has been appointed Librarian at the Ardmore 
Training College. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Opp ITEMS FROM AMERICA: The librarian of the Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, reports having 
got back a book that had been out for thirty-seven years. . . . 
The comic book, a development of the comic strip grown 
to pamphlet size, is a new menace. Ten million copies are 
issued each week and there isn’t a trace of mirth in a truck 
load of them. . . . With a considerable deficit on its hands 
and with the prospect of still increasing costs, the A.L.A. 
faces a budgetary crisis. Inflation is blamed for the trouble 
and immediate steps are being taken to raise funds. 


NUREMBERG TRIALS: The English version of the Trial of the 
Major War Criminals will comprise thirty volumes. The 
first five volumes are now available at 7s 6d each (post 
extra). We have received a copy of Vol. I. Orders can be 
placed with Messrs Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd., Wellington, 
the New Zealand agents of H.M. Stationery Office. 


The Hakluyt Society; Founded in 1846, the Hakluyt 
Society has for its object the publishing of original and rare 
narratives of notable voyages and travels. By its name it 
pays tribute to Richard Hakluyt the great Elizabethan col- 
lector of travellers’ tales, and during the last hundred years 
it has produced two hundred and twenty-seven volumes. 
The centenary of the Hakluyt Society in 1946, was marked 
with the publication of a book entitled Richard Hakluyt 
and His Successors, and a copy of this has been sent to us by 
Mr C. R. H. Taylor, who represents the Society in New 
Zealand. Full information regarding the Hakluyt Society 
may be obtained from Mr Taylor (Alexander Turnbull 
Library, Bowen Street, Wellington, C.1), who will receive 
subscriptions to the Society as well as payment for all its 
publications. Librarians will be glad to know that publica- 
tions of such value as those of the Hakluyt Society may now 
be obtained through a New Zealand agent. 


An unsung pioneer: We have received from one of our 
readers who found the Otago Centennial number interesting 
an extract taken from a despatch, dated 3lst August, 1849, 
written by Captain Cargill, to Mr William Fox, Principal 
Agent of the New Zealand Company at Wellington. It 
reads: .. . With reference to the catalogue and rules of our 
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infant library . . . it is our purpose, when more matured, to 
adopt the plan of Mrs Brown, of Haddington, by having 
boxes prepared to hold 50 selected volumes each. The box 
is made to stand on end, as a small library, and is furnished 
inside with shelving, pen and ink, printed copies of its own 
catalogue, and a little book for the use of the librarian. The 
people of any small district will then be entitled to elect 
among themselves their own librarian, and, one being 
approved, to have one of these boxes at a time, subject to 
the same rates of subscription as the parent library. These 
boxes being numbered and their printed catalogues shewing 
a different set of books in each of them, the applicants can 
choose for themselves, so often as they wish to exchange one 
set of books for another. I mention the outline of this 
excellent plan as one that has proved how a comparatively 
small number of books, by being kept in constant circula- 
tion, will give access in the remotest districts to as much 
reading as can be overtaken in a lifetime. 

In any history of library service to country places, suggests 
our correspondent, due credit should be given to Mrs 
Brown, of Haddington—whoever she was. 


BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY BRANCH 


The annual meeting of the Canterbury Branch was held in the 
Country Library Service rooms at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, 25 February. 
The chair was taken by Mr C. W. Collins, the retiring Chairman. 

The business of the meeting began with the Annual Report and 
Balance Sheet which were read and confirmed. Miss Dorothy Somer- 
ville, a graduate of the Library School, who has taken up a position 
at Canterbury University College Library, was welcomed as a mem- 
ber of the Branch. Another new member received by the Branch was 
Miss Sheilagh Burke, also of Canterbury College. Miss Burke comes 
from the Fisher Library, Sydney University. The meeting expressed 
its good wishes to Miss M. Broadhead who has since left to further 
her career in Great Britain. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Chairman: Miss M. 
kennedy; Deputy Chairman: Miss J. S. Wright; Honorary Secretary: 
Mrs A. M. Welsh; Committee: Mr C. W. Collins, Mr J. D. Stringle- 
man, Mr H. Jackson, Miss B. M. Hale. Mr Stringleman was appointed 
Education Officer for those doing the General Training Course. After 
viewing a film lent by the Public Works Department, and supper, the 
meeting broke up. 

_At a meeting held on 28 April an interesting account of the activi- 
ties of the Library School was given by three ex-students. Mr J. D. 
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Stringleman dealt with the training given in the administrative side 
of library work, Miss D. Somerville with bibliographical work, while 
Mr J. H. Rothenberg described the short course for librarians from 
small towns. Questions and discussion followed. 


WELLINGTON BRANCH 


The Wellington Branch is to agitate for the right of branches to 
send voting delegates to Conference, in addition to the junior repre- 
sentatives who go now. Mr McGregor started it at the April meeting 
by objecting to the distinction between the nabobs of the Association, 
who travel to Conference first class all the way, and the coolie class 
(junior representatives—this year Miss B. N. Krebs) who are handed 
cut second class rail fares. Other members pointed out that 
Branches, which should be powerful organs of the Association, are 
in fact merely suffered to exist, and suggested that if they were 
empowered to select delegates, as institutional members do, their 
status would be raised to a more reasonable level. Mr Perry found 
that the suggestion made ‘ constitutional nonsense’, but the majority 
were wayward enough to carry a motion. 

One of the four questions put to the Brains Trust asked how fiction 
issues could be divided so that the good and the indifferent were 
divided statistically. Mr O’Reilly, answering, said that there was no 
point in dividing issues, unless the statistical division corresponded 
tc a division on the shelves—what good does it do to know how many 
good titles are read if nothing is done to show the public that they 
are considered good? He pointed out that in a free library with a 
rental collection there is such a division. 

Mr McGregor spoke on trends which he had noticed while he was 
overseas, of which some from America were especially interesting: 
There is a tendency to form a well-paid group of middle administra- 
tive posts, which contrasts with the common New Zealand pattern 
of a comfortably paid chief walking on a sea of poorly paid under- 
lings. Efficiency is enhanced by the delegation of responsibility to 
the middle group, and recruitment is helped by the knowledge that 
there is a future for those who do not rise to top positions. Gradu- 
ates leaving library schools are not permitted to accept positions 
below a certain salary, and actual salaries, even allowing for the 
difference in the cost of living, are better than in New Zealand. 
Better pay and working conditions Mr McGregor thought might be 
due in large part to the use of industrial techniques in breaking 
down functions to form classification and pay plans (an interesting 
one appears in the Library Quarterly, January 1947), and in the 
widespread unionization of library workers. It is ironical that in 
America, of all places, librarians should be unionized, while in liberal 
New Zealand discussion of unionism is stifled in the librarians’ own 
Association (or is it?). 
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